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Nuthatches 

caohe-ing 
small pieces 
of suet . 

The male 
gives them 
to the 
female 

to carry off . 



CONCORD* 


| Despite the improvement in the weather, I saw 
~~ wintering 

and heard only a very few birds and these all of 

3e2s±ajog kinds. I listened in vain for Bluebirds and there 

were only two Juncos at the suet bed. I wonder if the 

terrific blizzard of yesterday did not kill a good many 

birds .1 

The pair of Nuthatches came regularly to the 
suet, oftenest in the early morning. I watched them closely 
for half an hour this morning. The male was digging out 
pieces up to the size of a large pea and carrying them away 
to store them in crevices in tree trunks and behind scales 
of loose bark. He took them to different trees and in all 
directions, usually going about 100 yards. Whenever the 
female was with or near him, he invariably employed her to 
carry off and cache the morsel. She took it from him 
without hesitation and fie?;, as he did, in various direc¬ 
tions, chiefly to apple trees in the orchard. Curiously 
enough he would not permit her to touch the main store of 
supply from which he was drawing. Whenever she attempted 
to do so, he attacked her quite viciously and drove her 
away. Yet the next moment he would give her the small 
pieces that he had just extracted. 
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Spring-like 

morning 


First 

Bluebirds 


First 

Song Sparrow 


Robins 

Pheasant 


But eo 
lineatus 


Holden's Hill 


Ruffed 

Grouse 

drumming 


Creeper sings 


JMost of the day has been cloudy with chill South¬ 
east wind and it is snowing hard this evening, but the 
early morning was delightful and the most spring-like 
one thus far this jear. The sun shone bright and warm, 
quickly melting the hoar frost that had gathered over night 
and up to about ten o'clock there was little or no wind. 
Bluebirds were warbling far and near in every direction, 
Chickadees making the phoebe call, a Nuthatch root-root- 
root- ing near the house, a Downy drumming (for the first 
time) in the big elm, Crows cawing and Blue Jays screaming 

in the distance. I started for Ball's Hill about 8.30. 

Heard my first Song Sparrow in the bushy ground 
near Mr. Harris' hen-house. Came upon six Robins and a 

Junco in his lane and heard a Pheasant crowing in the meadow 

to which it leads. On reaching Holden's Hill, heard two 
Red-shouldered Hawks screaming wild and shrill and soon saw 
them, one(female) soaring high, the other (male) perched 
in a dead pine. & moment later they were answered by a 
third in the direction of Ball's Hill. Then a Ruffed Grouse 
drummed apparently on the east flank of Holden’s Hill and 
a Tree Creeper sang once, full and clear, in the big oaks 
near me. Next I heard the silvery whistle of wings and 
looking up saw a pair of Black Ducks circling low over the 
woods. They alighted in the river at the head of the 


Ej^ck. Ducks 
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Beaver Dam Rapid near some Crows that were stalking about 
on the bordering ice. As I was trying to get nearer them 
they either saw or heamd me and flww. Soon after this I 
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Pheasant 


Musk-rat 
shooting 


Pine Linnet 


Red-polls 


Gray Squirrel 



heard Tree Sparrows, chirping and making the tinkling-of- 
ice sound among the alders by the river and presently they 
began singing, one after another in quick succession, 
thrilling my ears with their wild, sweet notes. There were 
just ten birds in the flock. 

On reaching Ball’s Hill, I heard another Pheasant 
and saw the Black Ducks again flying high over the river. 
Chickadees ?<rere singing and a Golden-crest joined them 
once or twice but not in full voice. Between the two birds 
I heard a Hairy Woodpecker, Someone was shooting at Musk¬ 
rats with a rifle, up the river, the popping coming closer 
all the time but not reaching Ball’s Hill until after I 
got nearly to Benson’s where I heard two Downies and saw 
a Creeper and 3 Chickadees. In Prescott’s Pines I heard 
a Pine Linnet and presently saw the bird, a solitary 
one on wing darting about among the tree tops. I also heard 
Red-polls near here. The cawing of Crows and screaming of 
Blue Jays was scarce ever out of my ears the whole forenoon. 
I saw Gray Squirrels in several places in maples, eating the 
opening flower buds 

The Red-shouldered Hawks at Holden's Hill v^rere 
hanging about the old nest in the big chestnut. The male 











Pair of 

'Buteo lineatus 


was perched for several minutes in a dead pine on the 


(Red-shouldered hillside above the chestnuts. The female alighted within 

a few yards of him for a few moments but kept for the most 
part in the air, soaring in wide circles, rather high, 
screaming almost incessantly. He answered her every now 
and then, from his perch, opening his mouth very widely 
at each note. I could not detect any difference between 
his cries and hers. The two made the whole country ring 
with their wild, thrilling music for to my ears the voice 
of this Hawk is one of the most musical sounds of our New 
England woods. Both birds were in fully adult plumage 
with red breasts and pure white tail bands. They did not 
seem to be much disturbed by my presence. 

The Nuthatches were at the suet for half-an- 
hour or more this morning. The male again kept the 
female from alighting on it and again gave to her many of 
the pieces he chiseled out of it with his sharp bill. 

But on this occasion she ate every one of them the moment 
she received them from him. He did not seem to object 
to this, although whenever she was not near at hand he 
would fly off with the pieces and cach e them in crevices 
or under bark, as he did on the morning of the 17th. The 
female is a very handsome one. Indeed, her crown and nape 
are so nearly or largely black that we have some difficulty 
in distinguishing her from the male, especially when the 
light is not good. 


White-bellied 

Nuthatches 
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1911 

March 20 About three inches of wet, heavy snow fell last 

T— 

storm night, covering the ground very evenly and loading every 
twig of tree and shrub so thick (that) the woods and 
thickets presented a beautiful appearance this morning. 

A male 

Downy Bluebirds were singing and Robins calling near the house 

Woodpecker 

kills a as I was dressing. Two or three Chickadees and the pair 

female 

of Nuthatches visited the suet to get their breakfast 
while we were eating ours. Not long after this, a strange and 
grewsome tragedy was enacted in the lilacs within fifteen 
feet of the windows. James, Gjlbert and I witnessed all 
but its opening act which, unfortunately, escaped our 
notice. 

We were in the dining-room, consulting about 
the day’s work, when we heard the tchick note of the 
Downy Woodpecker repeated almost incessantly and very ra¬ 
pidly just outside. For a moment or more we paid no 
attention to it. But something unusual in its quality and 
its insistence soon led me to look out and this was what 
I saw; 


On the snow, among the outermost stems of the 
lilacs on ©ire side of the dense thicket that they form 
was a female Downy with extended and quivering wings. About 
her hopped or rather danced a handsome male, showing the 
red on his occiput very conspicuously. He kept striking 
at her head with his bill and occasionally he held on; 












Male 

Downy 


kms. 

^Fmale 



for a few seconds, when the two birds fluttered about to¬ 
gether and perhaps rolled over once or twice, closely 
united. At first I thought it an amatory encounter and 
I am still almost certain that the male attempted to 
secure sexual contact with the female once or twice. But 
if so it could not have been his primary or at least sole 
object. For he continued to peck her head even when she 
was lying almost motionless on the snow. For a time she 
seemed to be trying to escape and for fully two minutes 
her cries were piteous and incessant. At length he left 
her and flew up into an elm where he clung for a moment 
or two, making what seemed to me a very unusual display of 
the red on his occiput. Then of a sudden he swooped down 
on the female, who had meanwhile been cowering in the 
middle of a cluster of lilac stems, on the snow. Dragging 
her forth from this slight bhelter into an open space, he 
attacked her again, this time with obvious fury, fairly 
raining a shower of blows on the back of her head. She 
seemed too weak to make any further attempt to escape and 
her cries, although continued, were so faint that we could 
only just hear them. I now realized for the first time 
that he was inspired by the lust of killing and not by 
sexual ardor. It was very hard to refrain from rushing 
out and driving him away but I restrained the impulse, not 
being willing to interrupt a tragedy of such extraordinary, 








Male Downy 
kills 
Leinal e 


if repulsive, interest. It would have made no difference 
anyway, for this final onslaught lasted only a very few 
seconds. During its continuance the male Downy seemed 
literally beside himself with rage. No Butcher Bird that 
I have ever watched has shown, while dealing with a Mouse 
or Sparrow, more murderous energy. After finishing the 
foul deed he left the female lying perfectly motionless 
and flew up again into the elm. We now went out and picked 
up the female. She was still living but unable to move. 
The of her head was soaked in blood and her bare 


skull showed in places. She died a little later. I 
skinned her and preserved her skull which I have attached 
to the skin. It is punctured in 10 or 13 places . The 
bird was in normal condition physically with healthy- 
looking ovary, the ovules undeveloped. The only injuries 
were to the skull. 

There can be little or no doubt that the unfor¬ 
tunate female Downy just referred to is the bird which we 
have seen at least once and often several times, daily, 
at the suet in the lilac,| on March 12, 13, 14, 15 and 17. 

f 

No male has been seen with her until this morning, although 
there was one drumming in the big elm and afterwards 
climbing up a locust tree in front of the house yesterday 
morning. What led up to the tragedy above described can 
only be conjectured. My guess is that the female came 
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Male Downy 

•iia 

f emale 



to the suet for her usual breakfast and while getting it was 
attacked by the male, who at first may have merely intended 
to drive her away. She may have angered him by some show 
of resistance. I do not think that either bird could have 
been there long before the crisis began for I had been in 
the room for fully half an hour before this and had looked 
out frequently to watch the Chickadees and Nuthatches as 
they flitted about the suet while Gilbert had been doing the 
same thing for some time before I came down, as he was pre¬ 
paring the table for our breakfast. 

I am inclined to think that the female was the bird 
which has nested several years past in the dead limb of the 
tall elm that shades the woodshed at the east end of the 
house and that the male who murdered her was not her mate. 

My reasons for so thinking are (l) because she has been here 
so constantly ever since the 12th and (2) because the male 
was not seen about the place previous to yesterday. Of course 
both surmises may be wrong. During previous years the 
breeding pair have always seemed on good terms with each 
other and have been accustomed to feed quite amicably at 
the suet, as far as I can remember (But not both on it at 
once). 
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Whistlers and 


zanders 


Rusty 

Blackbirds 


We spent most of the day at Ball ! s Hill. While 
there I saw a pair of Whistlers flying down river past the 
cabin and a pair of Goosaanders in the water. The latter 
birds rose from the surface of the water about 100 yards 
above the cabin as I came in sight about noon, and flew 
off up river. An hour later I saw them again, swimming close 
to shore just above Benson's Knoll. The drake was a fine 
one, in full plumage. On the second occasion they took 
flight half-a.-minute after I caught sight of them, although 
I was 200 yards away and almost perfectly screened by inter¬ 
vening tree trunks and branches. 

Heard Rusty Blackbirds jingling in late P. M. 

Crows stalking about river. 
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1911 

March 22 


Fox Sparrows 

arrive 


Crow Blackbirds 


Yesterday was cold, with blustering North-west 
wind and very little bird or other life in evidence, even 
in sheltered woods. To-day was very mild and spring-like, 
with superabundant life of various kinds. 

At breakfast-time I saw collected at one suet bed 
six Fox Sparrows, 6 Juncos, 2 Nuthatches, 3 Chickadees, 
while 8 Robins, all handsome red-breasted, black-headed 
males, were running about over the grassy bank in front of 
the house. When I started out a little later, Bluebirds 
were warbling in several directions and Robins calling in 
the orchard. A Pheasant crowed in the Run. At Birch Field, 
about 9 A. M., I saw a large flock of Crow Blackbirds 


passing on 


migration 


Cow-bird 

arrives 

Red-polls 


First 


Butterflies 




flying over towards the North-east at a height of perhaps 
100 yards, evidently migrating. I counted 50 birds. Not 
long after this I heard the spring flight call of a Cow-bird 
given several times. A little later the air seemed filled 
for the space of half a minute or more by the swu e_ e songs 
of Red-polls. I failed to see them, but judged by the sound 
of their voices that there were a large number and that 
they were on wing. Their singing was very sweet. 

Butterflies were out in numbers about noon and 
later. All that I saw were of one kind -- the large,ragged¬ 
winged, orange-brown species which usually creeps from its 
winter quarters about this time. Gilbert found several of 
them fluttering against the inside of the window in the 
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De 


,in 


Birch Field 


wood-shed, trying to get out. 

Just after dinner one of the men showed me the 
fresh track of a very large Deer in Birch Field. I think 
"Larry" must have started it this forenoon. It had come 
up by the spring and crossed the road with long bnunds, 
leaving beautifully clear foot-prints ("dew claws"showing) 
in snow and mud. 
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Great 

numbers of 


birds 


Fox Sparrows, 

Juncos , 
Robins , etc. 


Great 

mixed flock 
of 

Crow Black- 
birds 


and 


Red-wings 



Despite the high, cold wind that raged about the 
old farm house all day, we saw a really extraordinary nember 
of birds there, ] Among these were 12 Fox Sparrows, 4 Juncros, 
and one Song Sparrow, collected at the seed bed, and 13 Robins 
in a tree in the door-yard. The male Downy, the male Nut¬ 
hatch, and 3 Chickadees came to the suet. The Fox Sparrow 

-f 

sang gloriously at times. | 

About IP. M. I heard a sudden uproar of Blackbird 
voices. Hurrying to the nearest window, I saw an enormous 
flock of Crow Blackbirds and Red-wings in the tops of the 
two tall elms just to the west of the house. They were very 
evenly distributed throughout both trees, looking exactly 
like large, sable fruit clinging to almost every small 
branch and twig. Gilbert and I counted them several times, 
making the total numbers about 1701 About two-thirds were 
Crow Blackbirds and one third Red-wings. 

As the wind was blowing half a gale'at the time, 
they had obvious difficulty in clinging to their swaying 
perches,yet they remained fully exposed to its fury in 
those tree-tops for nearly ten minutes, during which scarce 
a single bird shifted its position. The Red-wings sang 
almost incessantly, their voices coming in successive 
bursts which drowned the roaring of the wind and rang out 
in wild, jubilant choruses. This chorus singing of the 
Red-wings in early spring always thrills and delights me. 




















Snow 

Buntings 


The Crow Blackbirds added their hoarse or creaking note to 
the general clamor, from time to time. I cannot remember 
seeing so large a mixed flock of Blackbirds before for many 
years. 

While I was in Birch Field this forenoon a flock 

of 10 Snow Buntings flew over towards the north-west, twittering 

T 

softly. 
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Plaintive 
bird music 
of 

early spring 


Fox Sparrows 

Song Sparrow s 

Juncos 

Bluebirds 


Cow-bird 

eating 
millet seed 


For two or three hours this morning and again in 
late afternoon the air was filled with the sweet, plaintive 
bird music peculiar to this season. At the Farm it seemed 
to come from everywhere, far and near. Most of it was 
contributed there by Fox Sparrows, Juncos, Song Sparrows 
and Bluebirds. The Fox Sparrows literally swarmed. There 
must have been 50 or 60 of them in the orchard and garden 
and there v;ere almost as many Juncos. Yet I did not meet 
with either species elsewhere. At Ball's Hill I heard 
Song Sparrows and Red-wings singing everywhere about the 
edges of the river meadows. A Phoebe sang all the fore¬ 
noon near the cabin. No birds in the woods, 

j A male Cow-bird appeared at the feeed bed under 
our window this morning and stayed there about item 
minutes eating millet seed in company with Fox Sparrows 
and Juncos. 
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March 30 


Fog Soarrows 


First 

Wood Frogs 


Fox Sparrows singing gloriously all about the 
house in the early morning and again just before sunset, 
one following another in quick succession so that the sound 
of their rich voices was almost perfectly continuous for 
minutes at a time. Occasionally one would break in on 
another but this was not usual. It was a treat to hear 
them to such advantage as I sat in my arm-chair by the fire. 
It was not necessary to open a window to get the entire 
song. Many of them sang on the ground , in the intervals of 
feeding at the se.ed bed on the front banking. There were 
16 there at once. 

Returning from Ball’s Hill at 5 P. M., I was 
surprised to hear a number of Wood Frogs in full cry in 
the pool at the foot of the orchard slope although fully 
two-thirds of it is still en cased in thick winter ice. 
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A0i1. 9 

Yesterday there were comparatively few birds 

about. To-day the whole country was flooded with them. 

I believe that very many which had passed farther north 

Floods of 

returned during last nighty as sometimes happens when there 

birds 

—- - j 

is a sudden change to winter conditions at this season. 

[The number at ®ur seed bed increased steadily through the 

forenoon. At breakfast time there were not more than 40, 

Over 100 

all told. About noon I counted 74 Fox Sparrows and over 30 

birds at 

Juncos on the ground at once. With those in neighboring 

our iSe-ed bed 

trees there must have been over 80 Fox Sparrows and 40 

Juncos. There were also at least 5 Robins and 4 or 5 Song 

a 

Sparrows, a male Bluebird, and a male Downy,/male Nuthatch 

and 2 Chickadees at the seed. A Savanna Sparrow rambled 

about the edge of the geed bed but seemed afraid to enter it7\ 

We put a lot of seed in the open-fronted wood-shed which 

for a time was alive with birds. The Robins, Fox Sparrows, 

Juncos and Song Sparrows entered it freely and all these 

Sparrows also went in under the tool-shed. There was prac¬ 
tically continuous singing on the part of Fox Sparrows and 

Juncos from daybreak to evening twilight — a veritable feast 

of delightful music. The Fox Sparrows sang freely on the 

• 

ground. They scratched incessantly until it looked as if 

pigs had been rooting there. Also, they fought incessantly, 

chasing one another and rising bill to bill into the air. 










The Song Sparrows scratched a little, the Juncos not at all. 
The Robins sought for angle worms and got a few. It was a 
most animated and interesting scene and I watched it all 


forenoon 
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Itober 13 


Lons-eared 

Owl seen 
in 

evening; 

twiligh t 



As I was returning from Davis’s Hill to Ball’s 
Hill about half an hour after sunset this evening, an Owl 
of the size of a Partridge (Bonasa )started from the big 
black oak that stands on the edge of the swampy hollow filled 
with button bushes and,after circling over me within 15 
feet,returned to the oak, where it perched for a moment on 
a large limb about 20 feet above the ground. This was 
repeated a dozen times or more. Usually the bird came out 
directly towards me and after circ]ing close around me 
went back directly into the tree, where it always alighted 
on one of the stouter branches, not more than 20 feet up. 
Sometimes, however, it flew away from me at first and, after 
crossing an opening beyond the swamp, came back over me to 
the oak^while twice it alighted in a leafless maple on the 
opposite side of the road from the oak and on the edge of 
the meadow. Finally it flew out across the meadow nearly 
if not quite to the edge of the river where I lost sight 
of it in the gathering gloom ^-Although it seemed nervous 
and very restless, it was not at all shy but, on the con¬ 
trary, evidently quite fearless of me and apparently curious 
to make out just what kind of a being I was. Its repeated 
returns to the oak indicated ths.t it had a strong preference 
for this particular tree, perhaps because of its immense 
size or because of its position on the edge of a mouse-haunted 
swamp. Nevertheless the bird did not once remain in this tree 









Long-eared. 


for more than a minute or two at a time. It sat rather 
erect when perched, but in an easy attitude. Frequently it 
stretched, out its neck. and. bent its gaze intently earth¬ 
ward, while ofice it bobbed not only its head, but its body, 
also, up and down quite violently three or four times in 
rapid succession. During most of the time its head looked 
round and showed no ear tufts but twice it erected them for 
a moment and I saw them outlined distinctly against the sky 
above the tree. Although they looked rather short for 
those of a Long-eared Owl, I have little or no doubt that 
the bird was a representative of that species. Its flight 
was slow, easy, graceful, somewhat erratic and,on the whole, 
not unlike that of a Wight Hawk although at times suggesting 
that of a big moth. Flapping its broad wings a few times, 
it would glide without further effort for twenty or thirty 
yards before beating them again, inclining now to the right, 
next to the left, and often describing circles of about 100 
yards in circumference. More than once I thought it might 

be looking for prey, while thus engaged. Twice I heard 

a 

a low, guttural cry midway between a grunt f>f and/dog-like 
bark which seemed to come from it as it was on wing but 
which I could not be sure it uttered. 
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October 22 


Golden 

Plover 


As H. W. Henshaw and I were standing at the edge 
of the river near Benson's Knoll about eleven o'clock this 
forenoon, we heard with perfect distinctness, repeated a 
dozen times or more the shrill, squealing flight call of a 
Golden Plover which, as indicated by the sound, was evidently 
flying in a great circle over Great Meadows. Some ten 
minutes later we heard it again perhaps a score of times as 
we were at the cabin when the bird appeared to first circle 
over Holden’s Meadow and then to go off out of hearing to 
the south-west. Once or twice it seemed to be within two 
hundred yards but the mist was so dense that we failed to 
get a sight at it. I judged by the quality of its voice that 
it was a young bird or "Pale Belly". 
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I note for 
the second- 
time this 
autumn and 
for the 
third this 
year a 
mysterious 

bird, 

possibly a 
Wheat earl 



It must have been twelve or fifteen years ago and 
either late in October or early in November that I saw and 
heard a bird,then and still unknown to me, flying high in 
air over Great Meadow, calling whit, whit very like -a Least 
Flycatcher, Since then I have repeatedly seen and heard 
others of the same kind, invariably in this part of Concord, 
always on wing, nearly always in la.te autumn and, with but 
one exception, singly. About two weeks ago (I neglected 
to note the date) I heard this call early one morning at 
Ball's Hill, evidently coming from high in air overhead 
but I failed to catch sight of its author on that occasion. 

I heard it again this morning (about 8 o'clock) as I was 
standing in front of our fe.rm-house. The next instant I 
saw the bird and to much greater advantage than ever before 
for it passed directly over me slightly below the tops of 
our ta.llest elms and then South-west over an open field. 

It looked about the size and shape of a Snow Bunting and 
flew not unlike one, in long deep undulations, rising and 
falling rhythmically. During the second or two that I 
had it in good view I could see that its tail was very widely 
spread and apparently cut off rather squarely at the end. 

Just before and after this it seemed to be closed. I thought 
it showed a good deal of white but could not be sure of 
this nor of the bird's general coloring for it was against 
a whitey-blue sky ablaze with sunlight. It called whit , whit 





















at short intervals and once interpolated between these 
calls a double note ( pip- it) which sounded exactly like that 
of our Titlark. It is possible, of course, that the latter 
sound may have been made by a Titlark but it seemed to come 
directly from the bird I was watching and I could see no 
other in the air. The only occasion when I have noted this 
mysterious bird at any season other than autumn was on March 
28, 1911, when I heard the whit call of one which seemed to 
be flying over the orchard at the Farm, but which I failed 
to get sight of. Hitherto I have been utterly at a loss 
to even conjecture what the creature can be but this 
morning it suddenly occurred to me that the one I had just 
seen and heard might have been a Wheat ear . It did not 
think of it at the moment but several minutes later. What 
especially suggested the thought was the bird 8 s manner of 
flight and of fanning out its short square tail. I have 
repeatedly seen Wheatears in England but in most instances 
through car windows and I cannot recall ever hearing their 
notes. The fact that the birds met with have always occurred 
singly would support the Wheat-ear theory, I think. 
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Remarkable 

dlnr ia.l 
migration of 

boblas a id 

Grog 

* 1 c'-birds 


'f¬ 


lu the early morning wheru the sun was striving to 
shl e dimly through thin clouds and there was not a breath of 
wind, I witnessed a rather remarkable and very unmistakable 
mi,;r tiou of Crow '"1 ckbirds aid Robins* shortly before 8 
o*clock ns I was standing near our barn, I heard a confused 
medley of Haokblrd voices in the distance towards the north¬ 
east a.id re ently saw the birds afar off and very high in 
air (certainly not less than 1000 feet) coming directly 
towards me and flying (as is their wont when on migration, 
with exceeding swiftness and directness and without trace of 
the undulating curves which are so characteristic of their 
ordinary flight. The flock wan by far the largest that I 
have ever beheld. There must have been fully 1000 birds and 
they literally crowded at least an acre of sky* affording a 
truly inspiring si ;ht as they swept directly overhead, heading 
straight for the south-west, and quickly disappenring in the 
distance over Punkatassett Hill. 


I had no more than lost sight of them when another 
flock, containing about 150 birds and "pursuing the same 
course at about the same elevation,followed them, to be 
followed in turn only a minute or two later by a flock of 
about 50 Robins which were almost e lually high in air and 
similarly bound for the southwest* 


I 














. 

About 3.30 A. when at •all* s Hill, I saw two 
more flocks* of Robins, one containing 39, the other 23 birds, 
the smaller flock following; the larger so closely that both 
were in sight at the same tine. All the Robins, unlike the 
Rlackoiraa, were moving due south, not southwest. All, too, 
were high in air and without question performing a regular 
and extended ni -ration. The never I see them or the Crow 
blackbirds thus engaged, at this season, it nearly if not 
always happens in the early morning. 






